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Toward Better ‘Training for Youth 


Regents Authorize Advisory Council To Plan Improved 


Program for High School Education in the State 


HE DESIGNATION by the Board of Re- 
{fpr of the Secondary Education 
Council, under the chairmanship of As- 
sociate Commissioner Harry VY. Gilson, 
as the Steering Committee for the state 
program for the Readjustment of High 
School 


ginning of a concerted effort to speed up 


Education marks the official be- 


the improvement of secondary education 
in this State. New York State 
alone in its concern for the need of re- 


is not 


evaluation and curriculum adjustment to 
meet the present-day needs of all high 
school youth, as witnessed by the present 
activities of the National Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth 
under the chairmanship of Dr Benjamin 
C. Willis, superintendent of schools at 
Yonkers. 

Over a period of years the Secondary 
composed of 


Council was 


school representatives from general edu- 
> 


Education 


cation; the present council has been en- 
larged to include representatives from the 
area of vocational education. The mem- 
bership of this committee includes the 
following personnel: Ralph M. Faust, 
Oswego; Samuel I. Hicks, Pearl River; 
Claude L. Kulp, Ithaca; Charles J. Ma- 
Arthur A. Radley, 
Bird, 


College, 


honey, Rochester ; 
Waterville; Verne A. 
Evan Collins, State 
Frederic Ernst, New York; Robert S. 


Rochester ; 
Albany ; 


Fisk, Syracuse; Will French, Columbia 
University, New York; Vern A. 
New Lowell S. 


Schenevus; Margaret Hutchins, Cornell 


Frisch, 
Rochelle ; Huntington, 
University, Ithaca; Gertrude M. Kufahl, 
New York; Joseph C. McLain, Ma 
maroneck ; Philip Schweickhard, Snyder ; 
Lyndon H. Strough, Rome; A. Winfield 
Trainor, West Leyden; Benjamin C. 
Willis, Yonkers; William Hamm, New 
York; William Kelley, Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York; Joseph Peck, New York. 

In introducing Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Francis T. 
of this committee in Albany on October 


Spaulding at a meeting 


7th, Doctor Gilson said that except for 
school building needs, the most urgent 
problem in education today is the needed 
readjustment of some phases of second- 
ary education. He emphasized the ur- 
gent need for a dynamic program of 
action. 

Commissioner Spaulding pointed out 
that the 1945 report on the Basic Issues 
in Secondary Education and the Harvard 
Report were concerned in large measure 
with the same problems now before the 
school people of the State in the proposed 
readjustment program. In his charge to 
the committee, Doctor Spaulding empha- 
sized the importance of the tremendous 
task to be undertaken. He stressed that 
it was his feeling and that of the mem- 








bers of the Board of Regents that at no 
time since the first World War had we 
been in a better position to make more 
rapid progress in the improvement of 
secondary education. In his closing com- 
ments to the committee he said, “ We 
shall take that which we want to accom- 
plish and define it in terms of action, 
build up interest and urge people to fol- 
low the action.” 

Commissioner Spaulding was followed 
by Superintendent Willis, who in defining 
the guiding objectives of the National 
Commission on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion, stated that the commission’s major 
responsibility is one of translating into 
action recommendations contained in re- 
ports issued by other commissions of both 
state and national origin. He stated, 
“The commission feels that the problem 
of readjusting secondary education should 
be tackled in each state, each in its own 
way. The total resources of the state 
should be available for school systems 
working on approved projects related to 
the readjustment program.” 

Continuing his remarks to the commit- 
tee Doctor Gilson said that a coordinated 
attack on the problem areas by all those 
interested is needed. He said, ‘“ When 
we speak of those having responsibility 
we mean the local school system which 
must have the support of the local peo- 
ple.” He declared that the improvement 
of secondary education has two important 
phases: first, doing better the good things 
we are now doing, and second, discover- 
ing through experimentation and pioneer- 
ing, solutions to problems in high school 
education still unanswered. He stated 
further that the support and cooperation 
of teacher-training institutions and col- 
leges and the State Education Depart- 
Doctor Gilson 


ment are imperative. 


reported that a number of schools 


throughout the State are now engaged in 
curriculum 


promising experimentation 
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aimed especially at the problem of drop 
outs and concerned with over-all curricu 
lum adjustments to meet individual pupi 
needs. These schools, he said, are direct 
ing their studies and experiments in suc! 
areas as guidance counseling, curriculun 
expansion, vocational courses, non-Re 
gents curriculum, special grouping, work 
experience, community-school surveys 
and studies and special courses. He 
pointed out that these schools are taking 
advantage of the Commissioner’s present 
regulations permitting curriculum adapta 
tions and program flexibilities. 

The Advisory Council, as a result of 
its October meeting, agreed that the basic 
purpose of the American high school is 
to provide every pupil with a program of 
education suited to his interests, needs 
and abilities and to the needs of a demo 
cratic society. In keeping with this basic 
philosophy the council suggests ten proj 
ect areas within which local school sys- 
tems might begin a program of readjust 
ment of high school education. The 
committee does not assume that these 
project areas are all-inclusive nor does it 
wish to delimit the areas under considera 
tion. Briefly, the suggested project areas 
include : 

1 The re-examination and improve- 
ment of the school’s guidance program. 
Projects in this area would deal with such 
items as: an analysis of dropouts, utiliza- 
tion of various tests, adequate analysis 
of the pupil, counseling of the pupil and 
adjustment through adequate utilization 
of the findings. 

2 Improvement in the teaching of the 
basic skills — mathematics and the lan- 
guage arts. Projects in this area will deal 
with (a) improvement of instruction in 
the elementary school, () corrective 
procedure at both the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. 

3 Re-examination and improvement of 
that portion of the curriculum most need- 
ful for all youth — frequently called the 
common learnings. Projects in this area 
might deal with (a) reorganization of 
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subject matter into core curriculums, (/) 
integration of subject fields, (c) revision 
of the content of subjects prescribed by 
deletion, simplification or additions of 
materials. (d) Since these are common 
learnings, required of all, improvement 
must include diversification of materials 
and methods. 

+ Re-examination with a view to en- 
richment of the elective offerings of the 
schools. A broad program of electives is 
implied if we are to meet the diversified 
needs of children. Projects in the ob- 
jectives of the study and methods of 
teaching modern languages, in the school 
holding power of music and art, may be 
included. Diversification of the content 
and methods of teaching in science, math- 
ematics and commercial subjects to meet 
the varying abilities and vocational needs 
call for further experimentation. 

5 Work experience and cooperative 
education. Projects in this area will in- 
clude the development of cooperative 
programs to the increased utilization of 
work experience. 

6 Extension of the opportunities for 
all pupils in the fields of industrial arts 
and home economics. Projects in this 
area may include consumer education, 
prevocational training and experience 
with simple tools and materials used in 
everyday living. 

7 The re-examination and improve- 
ment of vocational education. Projects 
in this area might include analysis of the 
occupational pattern of the community, 
trends, requirements and the like, a con- 
tinuing survey of the occupational place- 
ment of graduates, the extent to which 
social and civic values are served by vo- 
cational education, development of more 
flexible time allotments to adapt voca- 
tional offerings to the needs of the com- 
munity and of greater numbers of pupils. 

8 More effective use of community re- 
Projects in this area may in- 
clude (a) taking young people out of 
the school into the community and beyond 
for camping, outdoor and conservation 
experiences, visits to museums, libraries, 
industrial plants, historic places, theaters 
and concerts, ()) bringing the commun- 
ity world into the school through persons, 
pictures, exhibits, (c) the recruitment of 
parents and persons who are community 
leaders on advisory committees. 


Sources. 
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9 A more functional education in citi- 
senship. Projects in this area may pro- 
vide a study of how the entire school pro- 
gram contributes to character education, 
the utilization of school activities to pro- 
vide pupils with experience in self-gov- 
ernment, leadership training, responsibil- 
ity and participation in community 
activities. Another project might see that 
every classroom is conducted with the 
cooperative procedures of a democracy. 
Another might be a re-evaluation of our 
teaching of history to the end that the 
principles of American life and govern- 
ment might better contribute to an under- 
standing of contemporary society. 

10 Desirable changes in high school 
administration, organisation, supervision 
and scheduling. Projects may include 
the introduction of short courses, elim- 
ination of home work and improved 
school study experiences, diversification 
of standards of promotion, credit and re- 
quirements for diplomas in terms of pupil 
ability, re-orienting teachers and public 
to the objectives of high school education. 


The foregoing statements represent at 
best a preliminary report of the Advisory 
Council's initial action on the state pro- 
gram for the readjustment of high school 
education. In order that school adminis- 
trators may have a more complete report 
and a guide to action, a Department hand- 
book is planned that will include specific 
suggestions for schools interested in par- 
ticipating in such a program and an ex- 
panded list of suggested project areas. 

The appointment of a State Citizens 
Advisory Committee composed of dis- 
tinguished laymen representing a wide 
variety of public interests has been au- 
This 


committee of 15 or 20 citizens will give 


thorized by the Board of Regents. 


counsel and advice on the state program 
from the viewpoint of the layman. It is 
Chancellor William J. 


Wallin will soon announce the names of 


expected that 


those appointed to this important com- 
mittee. The first committee meeting is 
planned for a date early in December at 


New York City. 
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Education in Suburban Areas 


Study of City School District Boundaries 
Shows Need for Consolidation 


A= of educational service areas 
in and about cities has recently been 
completed by the Division of Research of 
the Department. The report of the study 
shows clearly the need for consolidation 
of school districts in and about cities, 
especially for the smaller cities. 

It was found that school district lines 
frequently cut across lines of community 
interest; that districts adjacent to cities 
are becoming increasingly suburban and 
are growing much more rapidly than city 
districts; that these districts are fre- 
quently dependent upon the city schools 
for at least some educational services. It 
was found, too, that nonresidents in the 
smaller city schools helped reduce per 
pupil costs, and that the nonresidents 
made it possible for the smaller city to 
offer marginal services for its own pupils 
as well as the nonresidents, and at a 
reasonable per pupil cost. 

The city schools therefore need the 
pupils from the adjacent area, and the 
people of the adjacent area need the serv- 
ices of the city’s schools, along with 
their dependence upon the city for shop- 
ping, health service, recreation and like 
services. Consolidation appears to be the 
only feasible way of meeting these mutual 
needs, in most instances. 

Current school population growth has 
brought these relationships to the fore. 
Many rural districts, instead of expand- 
ing their plant facilities, are sending 
pupils in successively lower grades into 
the city schools as their own building be- 
comes crowded. In the cities many build- 
ings need to be replaced, and facilities 


need to be expanded at the same time. 
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F. J. DELA FLEUR 
Research Associate 


Division of Research 


Because of increased building costs, every 
city facing new school construction is 
asking itself: Can the city afford to build 
to take care of the nonresidents as well ’ 
If it does invest in building space, equip 
ment and staff, has it any guarantee that 
the nonresidents will continue to come 
long enough to pay for their fair share 
of the facilities provided for them? Cer 
tainly the city can not afford to make 
such facilities available for nonresidents 
if they decide in two or three years to 
stop paying for their share of the invest 
ment, and to send their pupils elsewhere. 
If the city decides to build for its own 
pupils only, where can the outside dis- 
tricts turn for educational services? Some 
districts could make substitute arrange 
ments; others have no place to turn. 
Unstable relationships have created un- 
certainty for the future. 

Unstable relationships between the city 
district and the outlying districts have 
likewise hindered long-range curricular 
planning. Nonresidents are necessary to 
provide desirable marginal services for 
the city pupils. These services can not 
well be expanded if nonresidents may be 
crowded out of the city’s schools. Yet 
it is the marginal services which a city 
system can offer that make its schools 
more attractive to nonresidents than 
neighboring smaller centralizations. 


Urban and suburban groups need each 
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other, and they can do away with present 
instability and uncertainty through con- 
solidation. 

In order to facilitate consolidation, cer- 
tain changes in the Education Law are 
recommended : 

| Provision for fiscal independence and 
responsibility for city school districts. 
(See the May 1949 issue of the BULLETIN 
TO THE SCHOOLS. ) 

2 General enabling legislation, allow- 
with city 


ing districts to consolidate 


school districts. This is included in the 
draft of the proposed city school law, dis- 
cussed in the same issue. 

3 City school districts are now ex- 
pressly excluded from apportionment of 
transportation quotas. Pupils now being 
transported to city schools are going to 
he just as much in need of transportation 
after but the 


State will not help pay the bill after con- 


consolidation as_ before, 


solidation. Transportation, centrally ad- 
ministered, should be less expensive than 
it is under present practices. Therefore, 
consolidation and economical transporta- 
tion can be encouraged at the same time 
by including greater city school districts 
in the apportionment of transportation 
quotas. 

4 In a consolidation, outside districts 
should have the same protection as do 
districts which centralize. That is, if they 
want to keep their neighborhood schools 
open in the country for their younger 
pupils, they should do so. This protec- 
tion should also be written into the law. 

5 Likewise, the provision of the cen- 
tral school law pertaining to the continu- 
ing identity of a district, notwithstanding 
consolidation, until such time as its in- 
the 
has been satisfied, should be extended by 


debtedness at time of consolidation 


legislative action to include greater city 
school districts. 


The problems of urban-suburban school 
relationships have come to the fore. Peo- 
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ple on both sides of the city line want to 
reach a settlement of their mutual prob- 
lems. Reorganizations will not readily 
take place, however, until the obstacles to 
consolidation are removed. 

This study is now being extended to 
determine whether the recommendations 
for the reorganization of educational 
services in and about cities are financially 
This 


phase of the problem is being studied in 


feasible on the state and local levels. 


two cities at present and will probably 
be extended to other cities in the near 
future. 

The report of this study, City School 
District Boundaries, is being distributed 
to city, village and district superintend 
ents. Copies may be obtained from the 
offices of Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 


Commissioner for Research, or of Dr 


Warren \V. Coxe, Director of Research. 


> * 


Doctor Bapst Resigns 


Dr Robert T. 
schools at Buffalo since 1936, resigned 


Sapst, superintendent of 


that position as of November Ist after 41 
years service with the Buffalo schools. 

After serving as principal of School 35 
for six years, he was appointed in 1914 
first principal of South Park High School 
In 1932 he was named associate super- 
intendent in charge of secondary schools 
in the city. He took office as superin- 
tendent of Buffalo's school 
August 1, 1936. 


Doctor Bapst is a graduate of Canisius 


system on 


College, and holds a doctor of philosophy 


degree from St Louis University and 
honorary degrees from Niagara Univer- 
sity and Canisius College. 

Harry I. Good, associate superintend- 
ent of Buffalo schools since 1936, has been 
named acting superintendent of schools, 


effective November Ist. 
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Opportunity Knocks at the School Door 


Federal Surplus Property Is Available To 


Assist in Curriculum Development 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUN- 


 pgeog 
ITy has 


educators for some time past. 


watchword of 
Modern 


been the 
American economy has created a demand 
for skilled 
and professional people in industry, agri- 


workers, trained technicians 


culture and business. Our schools must 
supply them. Such education and train- 
ing require the use of expensive equip- 
ment; when it can be provided at mini- 
mum cost, both pupils and taxpayers 
benefit. 

In October 1945, schools throughout 
the State began to receive federal surplus 
property from the Armed Services for 
use in veterans’ training in vocational 
preparation. Educators realized the po- 
tential value of such a program to general 
education as well and immediately took 
steps to secure such equipment for other 
fields of education. The State Education 
Department set up the State Educational 
Agency for Surplus Property to handle 
procurement, distribution and coordina 
all connected with the 


tion of matters 


program. 

In September 1946, the entire -federal 
program was streamlined to provide more 
efficient methods of locating and screen- 
ing surplus items and a wider distribu- 
tion of them. Further revision allowed 
surplus property to be used for any edu 
cational purpose in schools, colleges and 
1945 to 1949 all 
donable property came from the Armed 
ffective July 1, 1949, the 


sources of donable property for education 


universities. From 


Services. 


were expanded to include all executive 


agencies of the Federal Government. 
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E. E. TAYLOR 
Director, State Educational Agency 
for Surplus Property 


Schools have profited. During the 
fiscal year 1948-49, personal property 
which cost the Federal Government more 
than $2,470,000 was distributed to edu- 
New York State. 


The only cost to them was the amount 


cational institutions in 
they paid for transportation. Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of this property was 
sent to elementary and secondary schools, 
with the balance going to colleges and 
other educational 
April 1 to July 1, 1949, the public schools 
received some $111,000 worth of property 


institutions. From 


while the colleges and other institutions 
received property of a more specialized 
nature valued at about $286,000. 


Many of the smaller schools whose 
budgets can not provide for expensive 
have _ benefited 


equipment markedly 


through this program. Central schools 
and union free schools have developed 
courses in automobile mechanics, general 
shop, farm machinery repair, radio and 
aeronautics through utilization of surplus 
property. Special effort is made by the 
State Educational Agency for Surplus 
Property to acquire property to meet the 
needs of all types of educational institu- 
tions, and the property acquired is dis- 
tributed on the basis of greatest need and 


utilization. 


Schools do not, of course, always get 


new and unused equipment, and items are 
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frequently not used in their entirety or 
even for the purpose for which they were 
originally intended. The extent to which 
individual instructors apply their ingenu- 
itv in devising effective uses for many 
items and their initiative in acquiring 
usable property to add to the effectiveness 
of their school programs largely deter- 
mines the amount of increased educational 
opportunity in their schools. 

All property acquired by schools and 
colleges has been declared excess to the 
needs of the federal agency which 
originally owned it, or the needs of any 
other federal agency. With the assistance 
of the United States Office of Education, 
the property is allocated to the several 
states, and the New York State Educa- 
tional Agency for Surplus Property de 
termines whether the property is usable 
to our schools and colleges and worth 


the cost of handling and transportation, 


Estimating School Growth 

Faced with the need for planning 
school buildings for the constantly in- 
creasing enrolments expected in the next 
ten years, local school officials have asked 
the State Education Department to sug- 
gest usable technics for estimating future 
public school enrolments. 

From the experience of several mem 
bers of the Department in making such 
estimates, Dr Paul A. Hedlund, Division 
of Research, has selected two technics 
that seem most useful for school districts 
in this State, and has prepared a bulletin 
describing them and illustrating their use. 
This bulletin is entitled Estimating Fu- 
ture Public School Enrolments. It was 
officials 


distributed to local school 


throughout the State early in September. 
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part of which is paid by state funds and 
part by the receiving school or college 
There is no other charge for the property 

Property which is accepted by the 
State Educational Agency is offered to 
area organizations throughout the State 
for distribution to individual schools and 
colleges, with suggestions regarding pos 
sible uses. The chairmen of these area 
organizations and their allocating com 
mittees are selected by school adminis 
trators in the respective areas. They see 
that the schools that they serve receive 
a fair share of the property available to 
them. 

Schools that have not taken advantage 
of this program can do so by making their 
needs known to the chairman of their 


area organization or by applying to the 


State [Educational Agency for Surplus 
Property, State Education Building, 
Albany. 

. 


Densberger Honored 

Frank C. Densberger, superintendent 
of schools at Kenmore, received the award 
of the New York State College for 
Teachers at Buffalo for outstanding serv- 
ice to education. The presentation was 
made by President Harry W. Rockwell 
of the college at the June commencement 
exercises. 

Mr Densberger was cited “for his 
unique educational achievements, cou 
rageous leadership and his unselfish devo 
tion to the school and community he has 
served so efficiently.” 

The Kenmore schools have developed 
under Superintendent Densberger’s lead 
ership from 13 teachers and 350 pupils to 
a 450-teacher system with approximately 
8000 children. 
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Industrial and Technical Education Program Reorganized with 


Department Organizes New Division 


Three Bureaus Set | ip for Specific Services 


The industrial education services in 
the State Education Department have 
heen reorganized. The new plan _pro- 
vides for a Division of Industrial and 
Technical [Education under the acting 


direction of Frank P. 


Johnston, formerly 
Chief of the Bureau under a similar title, 
and for the establishment of three new 
bureaus, designated as the Bureau of 
Trade and Technical Education, the 
Bureau of Industrial Arts Education and 
the Bureau of Occupational [Extension 
and Industrial Services. 

William N. 
to the position of Acting Chief to head 


Fenninger was promoted 





‘rank P. Johnston 





the Bureau of Trade and Technical Edu 
cation. Dr Roy G. Fales was promoted 
to the position of Acting Chief of the 
Bureau of Industrial Arts Educatio1 
Both promotions are provisional appoint 
ments subject to Civil Service examina 
tion. The new division and the three 
bureaus are under the administrative di 
rection of Dr Arthur K. Getman, Assist 
ant Commissioner for Vocational Educa 
tion. 

Commenting on the reorganization, 
\ssociate Commissioner Harry V. Gil 


son said: 


There has long existed a need for a 
better organization of the work of the 30 
supervisors in the industrial education 
field in order to bring to local school dis 
tricts an improved administrative and 
supervisory service. The rapid rise of 
new technical processes with the conse 
quent demand for properly qualified per 
sonnel has greatly augmented the need 
for better supervisory services both to 
school districts and to industries. In the 
new organization special emphasis will be 
given to more effective planning through 
local surveys and assistance to school 
officials so that specific educational needs 
may be discovered and practical steps es 
tablished for meeting the increased d 
mand on the part of youth and adults for 
occupational competence. Also, through 
the new division and the three bureaus, 
specific assistance can be given to the in 
dustrial education program throughout 
the State through local and regional con 
ferences of school executives and teach 
ers, through the publication of bulletins 
and curriculum materials and through 
professional supervisory visits 


The Division of Industrial and Tech 


nical [Education also includes the educa 
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Blackstone Stud 


HWoilhiam N. Fenninge) 


tional services centering in 269 private 


trade schools and 40° correspondence 


schools authorized under the Education 
Law. This work is headed by Erwin G. 
Simmons, Industrial and Technical Edu 
cation Consultant, who directs the activi 
ties of five field supervisors. 

Mr Johnston came to the Education 
Department in 1928 as supervisor of in 
dustrial education in charge of part-time 
continuation schools, trade and industrial 
high schools and apprentice training and 
trade extension education. He was ap 
pointed Chief of the Bureau of Industria] 
and Technical Education in September 
1943. During his administration as 
Chief of the Bureau, the supervisory 
services were rapidly expanded as indi 
cated by the fact that at the outset the 
Bureau included a chief and seven super 
visors while at present the supervisory 


and stenographic staff numbers 48 per 
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sons. Mr Johnston holds a baccalaureate 
degree in vocational education from the 
State College for Teachers at Buffalo and 
a master’s degree in school administration 
from the State College for Teachers at 
\lbany. 


kducation Department, he served as a 


Prior to coming to the State 


teacher of vocational courses in Lockport, 
director of vocational education and di 
rector of the Lockport adult education 
program. He is a veteran of World War 
1, having served in the U. S. Navy. 

Mr Fenninger was appointed super- 
visor of technical and cooperative educa 
tion in December 1930 During his 
service in the Bureau he has developed 
one of the outstanding programs of sec 
ondary technical education in the United 
States. He holds the Ph.B degree from 
Franklin and Marshall College and an 
M.A. degree from Ohio State University 
Prior to coming to the Department, M1 


lenninger served for seven years as head 


of the electrical department at the Roch 














ester Institute of Technology, four years 
as education director in the Brooklyn 
Consolidated Edison Company and _ six 
years as a teacher of physics at Pratt 
Institute. 

Doctor Fales has been supervisor of 
industrial arts education since September 
1929. In this position he has developed 
a comprehensive program of industrial 
arts education which has brought him 


recognition as a national leader in this 
He holds : 
baccalaureate degree from Teachers Col 


le 


phase of public education. 


lege, Columbia University, a master’s « 
gree and the degree of doctor of educatio1 
from New York University. Prior te 
coming to the Department, he had a wide 
range of experience in vocational educa 
tion, industrial arts education and teacher 


training in this and other states. 


New Periodical Features Local History 


To meet the need for a magazine de- 
voted exclusively to the story of Ameri- 
can communities and institutions and to 
the interests and achievements of the 
American people, the American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History began 
publication in September of a periodical, 
American Heritage. 

Earle Newton, editor of Vermont Life 
and author of The Vermont Story, is the 
editor. On its editorial board are Allan 
Nevins, Carl Carmer, Frank Monaghan, 
Roy Nichols and Roger Butterfield. Its 
contributing editors come from all over 
the United States. 

The chief emphasis is placed upon 
regional and local history. There will be 
articles on folklore, folk music, folk arts. 
One region of the United States will re- 
ceive special attention in each issue, as 
for example, the Champlain valley in the 
first number. Spirited book reviews and 
articles on audio and visual aids will help 
the classroom teacher. 

Authors in the first issue include Carl 
Carmer, Allan Nevins, Frederic F. Van 
de Water, Mary Cunningham, Frank 


Warner, Ralph Adams Brown and Wil- 


liam G. Tyrrell. 
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The magazine is attractively illus 
trated in color as well as in black and 
white and is imaginatively written. It 
sells for $3 a year and may be ordered 
from Earle Newton, State House, Mont 
pelier, Vt. 


* o 


Holiday Workers Organize 

Plans are being made at Newburgh 
Free Academy this fall to form an extra 
curricular club called The Holiday Work 
ers who will receive one lesson each week 
for ten or more weeks in the fundamen- 
tals of salesmanship in preparation for 
store employment at the Christmas sea- 
son. This club will consist of pupils not 
enrolled in a regular retailing class. 

The 48 distributive education pupils at 
the academy supplied many merchants 
with part-time help during the 1948-49 
school year. 

The cooperative part-time pupils 
worked a total of 22,603 hours during 
1948-49 and earned $13,406.66, or an 
average of 59.7 cents an hour as com 
pared with 54.1 cents an hour in 1947-48, 
and 49 cents an hour in 1946-47. 
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Report on Benefits of Salary Law 


State-wide Study of Local Standards and Procedures 


Analyzes Effects of New Statute 


YINCE THE SPRING of 1948 the Division 
S of Research has been conducting con- 
tinuing studies on the operation and ef- 
fects of the Teachers’ Salary Law of 
1947. Under the direction of Dr J. Cayce 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for 
Research, a state-wide survey of teacher 
status, local action on salary schedules 
and the recommendations of local ad- 
visory committees has been made. <A 
72-page report entitled The Teachers’ 
Salary Law of 1947, A Report on the 
First Year of Operation, has now been 
published. Further studies are being 
made in accordance with the action of the 
Board of Regents. 

A major portion of the report just is- 
sued is devoted to recommendations of 
local advisory committees as to standards 
and procedures to be used in granting 
promotional increments. Teacher status 
under the law, in terms of present sal- 
aries and locally adopted salary schedules, 


is described and charted. Also included 


are a discussion of factors affecting 
teacher supply and demand, a summary 
of the most effective practices and prin- 
ciples that have become apparent in local 
administration of the law and other in- 
formation related to salary scheduling. 

Several outcomes and _ implications 
from application of the law may be in 
ferred from the report: 

1 Both the salaries and salary sched- 
ules of teachers have been substantially 
increased. 

2 Higher potential salaries have been 
provided through the inclusion of a merit 
feature than could have been expected 
under a schedule mandating the same 
salary range for all teachers. 
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3 Schedules of local school districts 
tend to exceed the state schedule, most 
frequently by increasing the number of 
automatic increments. 

4+ The state-wide attention of teachers, 
administrators and lay school authorities 
has been focused on clarifying the profes- 
sional goals of teaching to an extent not 
previously achieved. 

5 A more thorough and objective type 
of supervisory evaluation has been stimu- 
lated. 

6 Teachers are placed in the position 
of “knowing where they stand,” and 
how they may improve their teaching, by 
virtue of participation in setting up their 
teaching objectives and complete access 
to all data used in appraisal. 

7 A pattern of democratic administra- 
tion with respect to the formulation and 
application of teachers’ salary schedules 
has been established. 

8 The local plans for the evaluation of 
teaching for promotional purposes which 
appear to be most successful are those 
which adhere most closely to such basic 
principles of evaluation as objectivity, 
comprehensiveness and adequacy of evi- 
dence. 


The law itself had the effect of immedi- 
ately increasing the salaries of thousands 
of teachers. The long-range effect was 
to increase potential maximums for prac- 
tically all teachers in the State, with the 
exception of certain groups in New York 
City. The report shows, however, that 
these benefits, attributable to the mini- 
mum guarantees of the law, are far less 
than those actually gained through the 
local action of boards of education. For 
example, in 1948-49, 22 per cent of all 
upstate teachers affected by the law were 
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guaranteed automatic increments to or 
above the 16th step of their appropriate 
state schedules. This means that auto- 
matic promotions to salaries of from 
$4100 to $4710 were guaranteed to ap- 
proximately one upstate teacher in five 
as against the legal requirements that one 
teacher in ten be carried to the top level 
of the state schedule. Sixty-three per 
cent of these teachers were guaranteed 
increments to or above Step 9 of the 
state schedule and 58 per cent were al- 
ready receiving salaries at or above Step 
7 in 194849. The New York City 
schedule provides automatic increments 
to the 16th step for all teachers who pre- 
sent evidence of professional alertness in 
accordance with regulations of the Board 
of Education. 


In spite of these substantial dollar 
gains in salaries, it is pointed out that 
the wages of beginning teachers are still 
below those of college graduates in gen- 
eral in their first year of employment in 
other vocations. The Placement Bureau 
of the City College of New York reports 
average annual salaries paid to graduates 
in various professions as ranging from 
$2300 to $3350. 


The standards and procedures recom- 
mended by local advisory committees 
comprise a considerable portion of the re- 
pert. An effort is made to pool the ex- 
perience of local districts throughout the 
State by summarizing the teaching stand- 
ards and appraisal plans locally recom- 
mended. A number of forms and ap- 
praisal plans are illustrated. 


The ten services most frequently se- 
lected as standards for granting promo- 
tional increments follow : 

1 Meeting the personal and _ social 
needs of pupils 

2 Creating situations conducive to 
good teaching and learning by promotion 
of desirable pupil-teacher relationships 

3 Stimulating pupil growth in mastery 

§ g , 
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of basic skills and understanding of hit 
self, his environment and social herita; 

4 Developing programs which provir 
for continuous use of evaluation of pupil 
growth 

5 Consistent application of the concept 
of functional teaching 

6 Stimulation of wide participation 
pupils in class procedure and extraclass 
activities 

7 Provision of rich school experience 
through use of a variety of instructional 
materials and procedures 


8 Stimulation of pupil growth in social 
and civic competence 

9 Staff relationships, for example, con 
structive cooperation with supervisors in 
improving services to pupils 

10 Personal qualities which influence 
and facilitate achievement of educational 
ol dj ectives 

Data on the selection and weighting of 
areas of service show that: nearly all dis- 
tricts reporting include area A of the law, 
namely direct service to pupils; about 
one-third of the districts reporting omit 
community service; and about one-fourth 
omit nonschool activities. 

In the weighting of the services for rat- 
ing purposes, an average weight of 66 
per cent for direct service to pupils is 
found against only 7 per cent for com- 
munity services, 8 per cent for nonschool 
activities and 16 per cent for further edu- 
cation and travel. It is obvious that most 
advisory committees consider classroom 
teaching and other direct services to 
pupils as much more important than 
services in the other areas indicated in 
the law. On the average, the local com- 
mittees reporting weighted direct service 
to pupils more than twice as important 
as all other services combined. 

Reports from teachers and administra- 
tors in districts where promotional selec- 
tions were made in 1948-49 suggest that 
effective plans for the evaluation of teach- 
ing under the law should include : 


1 A comprehensive listing of local edu- 
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cational objectives in the form of teaching 
services to be rendered 

2 Provisions for assembling objective 
evidence of exceptional service sufficiently 
adequate and valid to form a basis for 
fair appraisal 

3 Investigation of the adequacy of the 
teachers’ record several months in ad- 
vance of a promotional selection so that 
the record may be supplemented if neces- 
sary 

4+ Consideration of the more objective 
and specific standards and evidences so 
that the appraisals will tend to be more 
just and acceptable 

In general it is apparent (1) that an 

f- 


_ 


unprecedented amount of cooperative 


fort and attention has been focused on 
the objectives of teaching in our schools 
by teachers, administrators and boards of 
education, (2) that present and potential 
future salaries of teachers have been in- 
creased well beyond what might reason- 
ably be expected under any state schedule 
providing the same range of salaries for 
all teachers, regardless of competence, 
(3) that a democratic pattern of person- 
nel administration has been established 
throughout the State by guaranteeing 
teachers the privilege of participating in 
setting up their own professional stand- 


ards. 


Regents Approve School Bond Issues 


The Board of Regents approved the 
following issues for 


schools of the State at its meeting on 


pre yposed b« ynd 


September 16th. This action was taken 
in accordance with the requirement of 
the local finance law that the Board of 
Regents approve propositions for bond 
issues to cover school improvements in 
districts where the cost of such improve- 
ments would bring the bonded indebted 
ness above 10 per cent of the assessed 
valuation of the district’s real property. 
The issues approved were as follows: 
\rgyle Central School, an issue not to exceed 
$4031 for purchase of a school bus 
Odessa Central School, an issue not to ex- 
ceed $16,000 for purchase of two school buses 
Davenport Central School, an issue not to 
exceed $20,000 for construction of an addition 
to the school building 
Copenhagen Central School, an issue not to 
exceed $7000 for purchase of a school bus 
Hartford Central School, an issue not to 
exceed $7000 for purchase of a school bus 
Whitesville Central School, an issue not to 
exceed $300,000 for construction of an ele- 


mentary school building 
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Madison Central School, an issue not to ex 
ceed $5500 for purchase of a school bus 
Mayfield Central School, an issue not to ex 


ceed $300,000 for construction of an addition 


to the school building 

Averill Park Central School, an issue not to 
exceed $450,000 for construction of an elemen 
tary school building 

Holland Patent Central School, an issue not 
to exceed $215,000 for construction of an addi 
tion to the school building and to the school 
garage 

Interlaken Central School, an issue not to 
exceed $7900 for purchase of a school bus 

Common School District No. 26, town of 
Hempstead, Nassau county, an issue not to 
exceed $598,500 for acquisition of a school site 


and construction of an elementary school 


building 

Antwerp Union Free School, an issue not to 
exceed $98,000 for construction of an addition 
to the school building 

Waterloo Union Free School, an issue not 
to exceed $495,000 for construction and equip- 
ment of an elementary school building 

Scottsville High School, an issue not to ex 
ceed $5474.10 for purchase of a school bus 

Amenia Union Free School, an issue not to 
exceed $45,000 for construction of an addition 


to the school building 
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Adult Education 








\ new educational opportunity — edu- 
cation by radio and correspondence is 
being offered by the State Education De- 
Bureau of Adult 
New York 


interested in self-improvement but who 


partment’'s education 


to persons in State who are 


either can not get to a public school or 


find it inconvenient to do so. This first 
venture by the Department into home 
study by radio is essentially an experi 
ment to discover the need for such adult 


education opportunities and the extent of 


the interest in such on the part of th 
public. The course is set up for indi 
vidual registration, and family, club, 


organization and school groups are also 


being encouraged to participate, accord- 
ing to Dr Algo D. Henderson, Associate 
Commissioner 


“ Con 


will be based on the 


The which is entitled 


temporar\ 


course, 
Living,” 


National Broadcasting Company's weekly 


series of documentaries, Living, 1949, 
and will deal with such subjects as inter 
national affairs, domestic issues, health 


and safety, cultural development, family 


living and other topics of general interest 
will be 


Those 
supplied with materials by the 


enrolling in the course 
tudy 
Department and will be expected to listen 


weekly broadcast, devote some time 


to recommended reading and prepare and 


© the 


submit lesson materials \fter a student 
ha ubmitted 15. satisfactory lesson 
papers in a period of 26 weeks, he will be 


awarded an Education by Radio Cita 


tion 

In providing this new educational op 
portunity, the Department is eager (1) 
to reach adults not yet served by com 





Pade 








>-Study Courses 


Radio Brings Home 


munity adult education programs, and 
(2) to enrich existing programs of adul 
education through the formation of lis 


tening and discussion groups within th 


school. 

\ll the NBC affiliates in New Yor! 
State are cooperating to make this home 
study course available to New York 
State residents. The initial broadcast 


will take place on Sunday, October 30t! 
and may be heard over the following sta 


tions: 
WNBC, New York 
WRBEN, Buffalo 


WHAM, Rochester 
\WINR, Binghamton 
WENY, Elmira 
WGY, Schenectady 

The broadcast time is 4+ to 4.30 p. m 
Sundays except for Station WGY, which 
will 
from 7.30 to & p. m. 


Ist 


broadcast the program Tuesdays 


November 


starting 

Station WSYK, Syracuse, will begin 
broadcast of the program series at the end 
The hour is 


of November not vel 


known. 
Living, 1949 will be a 30-minute pro 
devoted to the 


gram, with 25 minutes 


minutes to the 
This 


minute conjunctive broadcast will be in 


documentary and _ five 


study phase of the course five 


the nature of a prepared transcription by 


Dr Kdwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Adult [Education and 
Spe jal Services 

irst announcement of the course 


through newspapers on September 23d 


resulted in widespread interest from all 
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over the State in the form of inquiry and 
registration, with individuals ranging 
from high school principals to adults who 
have had little formal schooling. A num- 
her of newspapers outside the State have 
carried the story, and as a result, in- 
quiries are coming from communities out- 
side New York State. 


New York State who pay a self-sustain- 


Nonresidents of 


ing fee of $5 are permitted to take the 
course. 


Inquiries concerning the project should 


Young Adults Hold 


The eighth annual state-wide young 
adult public affairs and citizenship con- 
ference sponsored by the Bureau of 


Adult 


State Young Adult Civie Council con- 


Education and the New York 


vened at Hamilton College over Labor 
Day week end. The annual conference is 
a part of the Bureau's young adult civic 
education program. Dr Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner — for 
Adult Education and Special Services, 
spoke on behalf of the State [Education 


Department at the opening session 


Robert \W. 


Hamilton College welcomed the 


President Mckwen of 
young 
adults present. This year’s meeting was 
planned as a Congressional session con 
cerned with questions of federal aid to 
education, public health, economic plan 
ning and foreign relations 

Saturday evening an “ Empire State 


Frown Meetin’” met to discuss the topic 


llow To Bring Congress Closer to Llome, 
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be addressed to Contemporary Living, 
Bureau of Adult Education, State Edu 
cation Department, Albany 1, New York 

The Board of Regents at its September 
meeting authorized the giving by the De 
partment of home-study courses by radio, 
as this is a new type of Department un 
dertaking. At the same time, the Regents 
approved a revision of the Commission 
er’s regulations authorizing the charging 
of the $5 fee for nonresidents of the 


State. 


Annual N leeting 


with August Heckscher, a member of the 
editorial staff of the New York Herald 
Tribune, Granville Hicks, author, and 
Waldo I. Scott, chairman of the confer 
ence planning committee, speaking. Mon 
day afternoon Dewitt H. John, of the 


foreign department of the Christian 
Science Monitor, moderated a discussion 
on international understanding, with Jean 
Hogan of Glens Falls, 1948 °° 


ambassador" to Denmark, and Claric 


community 
Lunquist of Jamestown, 1948 “ commun 


itv ambassador ” to Holland 


Phe conference closed with a business 
session in which the council changed its 
name to the New York State Young 
\dult Civie Council and adopted a new 
charter. John Mathieson of the Schenec 
tady Young Adult Civic Council was 
elected chairman tor the coming year, 
with John Lamgan, -Llamilton Young 
\dult Association, vice chairman, and 
Shirley Hall, Glens Falls Young Adult 


Civic | eague, seeretary-treasuret 
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School Guidance Services Increasing 


N APPRECIABLE INCREASE in the num- 
ber of New York State secondary 
schools providing guidance services and 
more trained personnel to perform those 
services is indicated in a study made re- 
cently by the Bureau of Guidance. 

To determine the number of personnel 
reported as active in guidance services, 
the per cent of schools reporting coun- 
selors, the trend in certification of guid- 
ance personnel, the number of pupils with 
the 
pupil-counselor load, the Bureau of Guid- 


or without guidance services and 
ance tabulated figures that are reported 
annually to the State Education Depart- 
ment by all public secondary schools. For 
comparative purposes, the Bureau 
reports submitted in 1938-39, 1945-46, 
1947-48, 1948-49. As a further 
for the ‘information 


broken down for city, village, union free 


used 


and 
basis study was 
and central schools. 

Tabulation and evaluation of the data 
brought out the following facts : 

1 The number of persons assigned to 
has increased in all 


guidance services 


classifications of schools studied. Central 
schools, showing the greatest gain, rose 
from 159 counselors in 1938 to 285 coun- 
selors in 194849. 


ten 


This is a 79 per cent 
gain in City 
schools reported 340 and 187 counselors, 
respectively, as of 1948-49. 


years. and village 
This repre- 
sents a 62 per cent increase for cities and 
a 42 per cent gain for villages. 

2 The per cent of schools reporting 
counselors, that is, persons who are as- 
signed to guidance functions, had _ in- 
creased from 56 per cent in 1938-39 to 
194849. 


64 per cent in City, village 
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and central schools made _ consistent! 
comparable gains during the period 
194546 to 1948-49. The term “ cow 


selor ” is used here to include both cert 
fied personnel and persons not certified 

3 With respect to certified personne 
all schools showed increases in the nun 
ber of holders of provisional certificates 
who are assigned to guidance services 
In order to qualify for a provisional cet 
tificate, a guidance worker must devote 
more than ten periods a week to guidanc 
services. Teachers of occupational in 
formation classes, deans, class advisers 
etc. who are not spending that amount 
of time in performance of their assigned 
guidance duties may be listed as guidance 
personnel but are not required to hold a 
certificate. 

Excepting the cities, all schools showed 
the 
permanent certificate holders performing 


a similar increase in number o 


specific guidance functions. From 69 
permanently certified workers in 1938-39, 
the figure grew to 117 in 194849. In 
this the 


ported outstanding increases in both pro 


area central schools again re 
visionally and permanently certified per 
sonnel. 

4 As of 40,213 
pupils attending schools which reported 
This 
noticeable improvement over the figure 
for 1938-39, which considerably 
larger, 63,424. The 1948-49 data showed 


the per cent of pupils without assigned 


194849 there were 


no guidance services. represents 





Was 


counselors as follows: cities, 3.8 per cent: 
villages, 11.3 per cent; union free school 
41.0 per cent; central schools, 22.2 per 


cent. 
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5 Counselor-pupil loads carried by all 
counselors (certified and uncertified com- 
ned) have shown a marked decrease. 
he table below gives a picture of the 
change in ratio over a ten-year period: 
Union 
Free Central 
Year Cities Villages Schools Schools 
1938-39 1178/1 2016/1 673/1 654/1 
1948-49 615/1 533/1 591/1 469/1 
(load ratio, all counselors ) 


The load ratio for certified counselors 
showed a similar decrease. This is evi- 


dent in the following figures : 


Union 
‘ree Central 
)’ear ( ‘ities | ‘illages Schools Schools 


1938-39 2505/1 8761/1 6732/1 9334/1 
1948-49 1009/1 1007/1 1177/1 8&69/1 
(Load ratio, certified counselors ) 


6 Figures for each ot the counties 
studied (not including Kings, Queens, 
Richmond, New York and Bronx) re- 
veal that there are some counties in which 
no schools report guidance programs, 
while there are other counties in which 
all the schools offer definite guidance 
services. 


While emphasizing that the study is 
vf Guid 


purely quantitative, the Bureau 
ance points out at the same time that the 
reported figures are a possible indication 
of increased interest in, and concern for, 
the provision of specific guidance services 
and more trained personnel to perform 
those services. The Bureau looks upon 
the trend as a wholesome one. 


In making the study the Bureau of 
Guidance included only schools outside 


of New York City. 


School Lunch Workers Organize 


One of the best outcomes of the in- 
service training schools conducted for 
school lunch cooks and cook-managers is 
the growing interest on the part of those 
attending in the organization of city and 
county groups of school lunch personnel. 
There are several active county groups in 
the State at present. The first to organ 
ize was the Westchester county group; 
more recently similar associations have 
been formed in Nassau and Steuben 
counties. These groups hold meetings 
periodically to discuss various phases of 
the operation and management of the 
school lunch program. Leaders in the 
field of school lunch have been guest 
speakers at several meetings to discuss 
the educational aspects of the school lunch 


program. 
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The state supervisors of the school 
lunch program are ready to assist other 
county and city groups in organizing and 
in program planning. Opportunity will 
be given for any city or county group to 
affiliate with the School Food Service 
Association, a national organization 
whose membership includes trained and 
untrained persons concerned with school 


feeding. 


More than 190 school lunch cooks at- 
tended training schools held during the 
summer at Syracuse University, Caze 
novia Junior College and Long Island 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Farmingdale, 
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Farm Group Honors New York Pupils 





Acme Phot 


; 


New York State Boys Who Received American Farmer Degree 


Front row, left to right: Howard Rich, Hobart; Carlton Tubbs, Waverly; Benjamu 
Wells, Morris; back row: Guy Haviland, Middleburg; George Jennings, Greenville; Edward 


\bout 100 Future Farmer members receive the American Farmer Degree at 
from New York State attended the 2Ilst the convention: Howard Rich, Hobart ; 
annual national convention of the Future Benjamin Wells, Morris; George Jen 
Farmers of America at Kansas City, Mo., nings, Greenville ; Guy Haviland, Middle 
October 10th-13th. Boys from all 48 burg; Edward Reynolds, Corfu; and 
states and the territories of Hawaii and Carlton Tubbs, Waverly. 

Puerto Rico attended the convention New York bovs in the National F. F 
\mong those making the trip were Frank A. Band included Tom Roberts, Albion: 
\rnold jr, Rushville; Gerald Langdon, Qsear Munch jr, Wilson; and Georg 
Malone; Carl Brink, Newark Valley; Brian. Leicester New York Future 
Mahlon Campbell, Waverly; Gerald Farmers in the National Chorus at 
Reynolds, Corfu; and Ralph Disbrow, Kansas City were: Paul Gates, Cincin 
Middleburg, all of whom are officers of patus: Robert Hamm, Waterloo; Boye 
the New York Association of F. F. A MeGeoch, Cambridge and Herbert 
The following were recommended to Schwager jr, Fort Plain 
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Merchandising Pupils Run Store 


The Board of Trade and a committee 
of merchants at Oceanside recently co- 
operated with the distributive education 
class at Oceanside Senior High School in 
a merchandising project. 

Merchandise for sale in the Coopera 
tive Store was lent by local merchants 
and arranged in a school classroom to 
simulate a retail store. A display com 
mittee of pupils, assisted by a commer 
cial display company, transformed the 


classroom into a dozen or more “ depart 


ments,” including among others hardware 
supplies, electrical appliances, — ladies 
ready-to-wear, toys, food and phonograph 
records. Direct mail advertising and 
school and local newspaper as well as 
radio publicity were done by the pupil 
promotion committee. Pupils excelled in 
the technic of meeting the public who 
came as customers. By arrangement, 
profits from the sales were given by the 


merchants to the fund for the new school 


parking field. 
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The Education Depa rtqpt ( 


Exhibits Show How Centra! 4 and 
Enrich Rural li New 





CENTRAL SCHOOL ' ; 
rich ) 
MUCH, 


RURAL LIFE 


r YHE RURAL SCHOOL EXHIBIT at the State Fair emphasized the advantages of the 
central school to the rural life of the State. A large photograph of West 


Winfield Central School dominated the exhibit, as an example of the modern rural 
school. 

A series of photographs and oversize photographic cut-outs pointed the con- 
trast between the old time one-room school with its poor sanitary facilities and its 
limited provisions for pupil development and the modern central school which can 
provide a wide variety of services for training, health, recreation and transporta- 
tion. These photographs gave emphasis to the theme of the exhibit — the enrich- 
ment of rural life. 


A large state map showed in color the present centralized areas and a caption 





carried figures on the number of central schools and the number of pupils in 
attendance. 


The exhibit was arranged by the Bureau of Rural Administrative Service. 
Many of the pictures shown were taken by the United States Department of State 
for use in the reconstruction education program in Germany. 
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SR and Library Extension Services 
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New Y ork State 


COUNTY 
AND > BETTER 
REGIONAI | SERVICE 


LIBRARIES LOWER COST 


J es LIBRARY EXHIBIT, with the general theme of the enrichment of rural life, was 
planned to show the passerby at a glance the latest development in library 
service and the means of obtaining better library service at lower cost. 

A wall map showed the location of the libraries functioning in St Lawrence, 
Jefferson and Lewis counties where the first regional library experiment is under 
way. Routes of distribution of books each week were indicated, to show how the 
people in this region now have ready access to more than 13,000 new books and 
films, where formerly fewer than 200 new books each year were added to the 
majority of the libraries in these counties. 

A Balopticon in continuous operation gave the story of cooperative ordering, 
cataloging, distribution and advisory services under the new regional plan, and 
showed varied activities carried on by the individual libraries. 

There was also a display of the talking books for the blind and of films available 
for the use of clubs and schools. 

The exhibit was arranged by the Division of Library Extension of the State 
Library and planned by S. Gilbert Prentiss, head of Traveling Libraries. 














Higher Education 





Plan for International Study 


The responsibilities of colleges and uni- 
versities for international understanding 
was the subject of a four-day conference 
held at Estes Park, Colorado, in June. 
Held under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education with the financial 
assistance of the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation and the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, the conference 
mapped a plan for international under- 
standing which is likely to be far-reaching 
in its effect on American education. 
Sixty-five organizations sent representa- 
tives to the conference. Dr Algo D. 
Henderson, Associate Commissioner of 
Education in New York State, served as 
chairman of the section which studied the 
training of specialized personnel for in- 
ternational service. 

The conference centered about four 
main points: coordination between the 
campus and outside agencies concerned 
with education for international under- 
standing ; specialized training for various 
types of service; general education on the 
campus and in its surrounding commun 
ity; and a framework for international 
cooperation among colleges. 

The conference agreed upon the follow 
ing recommendations : 

Curriculum: A fundamental course in 
international affairs embodying _ the 
knowledge necessary for full understand 
ing of the world at present was recom 
mended for all colleges \ll students, 
regardless of their specialization, would 
be urged to take the course 

Teacher training: TYhe fundamental 
course should be further emphasized in 
the preparation of teachers of all subjects 
and upon all levels. 


Extracurricular activities: The number 
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of students and teachers sent abroad in 
exchange should be increased and the ex- 
change of experience and technics for the 
benefit of foreign students and teachers 
visiting this country should be enlarged. 

Adult education: Colleges and univer- 
sities should extend themselves as centers 
of community interest in the service of 
international understanding. 

(rraduate study and training specialized 
personnel: Examination of the field for 
graduate study and orientation courses 
for specialists going abroad was recom- 
mended. Expanded language and area 
programs and courses in international 
administration should be instituted. 

A national coordinating committee, to 
be appointed by the American Council on 
:ducation, will implement the conference 
program, and each college and university 
will be urged to set up a committee on in 
ternational education. 

The conference recommended that an 
international organization of universities 
be formed, and that the American Coun- 
cil on Education be responsible for de- 


veloping this program in this country. 
+ ° 


Institute Courses Expand 

The Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences at Binghamton is offering eve 
ning courses in higher calculus for engi 
neers and physicists, mathematical meth 
ods in physics, servomechanisms and use 
and interpretations of tests in guidance 
and personnel. The courses are given by 
the Division of Extramural Courses of 
Cornell University in cooperation with 


the Institute’s Extension Division 
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Radia and Visual Education 
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Occupations issued by the 
Radio and 


are in 35-millimeter width. 


in the 


tributors. 
Visual Aids of the Department does not 


The following list of sound and silent 


filmstrips is a supplement to those listed 
in Film Round-Up No. 4, Distributive 


Bureau of 


Visual Aids. All filmstrips 


Sound film- 


strips consist of a filmstrip and a record 
which is designed to run at slow speed 


(334 revolutions a minute ). 


This list has been prepared by Paul T. 


Williams, supervisor of visual education 


Sureau of Radio and Visual Aids, 


with the collaboration of members of the 
supervisory staff in the Bureau of Busi- 


ness Education. 


Summaries of the first eight filmstrips 


were taken directly from the film and 
filmstrip catalog of the School of Business 
of the City College of New York. 


Requests for all materials included in 


this list should be addressed to the dis 


Bureau of Audio and 


The 


distribute these filmstrips. 


Advantage Proof Action Selling Proc- 


Css 
Silent filmstrip, 58 frames (pictures etc.) 
\ three 
namely, states advantages of purchasing im 


step formula for selling; 


such a way as to appeal to buying motive 
and help the prospect make favorable buy 


decisions; prove that the advantages 


ing 
really exist; ask the prospect to buy.” 


Distributor 


Audio-Visual Center (rent 50c) 
Evening and Extension Division 


City College School of Business 


17 Lexington avenue 


York 10, N. Y. 


New 


October 1949 


> 
) 


+ 


wn 


Filmstrips for Distributive Education 


(Behind the Counter Series) 


Sound filmstrip, 63 frames, plus record 
“ The 
selling. 
that 
being attentive to all 
for 


Attentiveness 


use of attentiveness as an aid to 


Presents four points of attentive- 


ness boost sales —looking attentive 
customers, being at 
tentive selling clues, being attentive 


throughout the sale.” 
Distributor : 
See 1 above (rent $1) 
Closing the Sale 
Sound filmstrip, 108 frames, plus record 
that the 
bit by bit and step by 


“ Declares sale is accomplished 
step throughout the 
The importance of getting agreement, 
the 
when the customer is ready to buy, and tak- 


sale. 


narrowing down decision, recognizing 


ing advantage of buying signals.” 
Distributor : 
See 1 above (rent $1) 


Enthusiasm (Behind the Counter Series) 


Sound filmstrip, 48 frames, plus record 


“The value of enthusiasm as an aid to 
selling. Presents four points to help boost 
sales — knowing merchandise, talking and 
acting enthusiastically, being enthusiastic 
from the customer's viewpoint, and know 
ing that enthusiasm encourages people to 
how.” 

Distributor 

See 1 above (rent $1) 
Friendliness (Behind the Counter Series ) 


Sound filmstrip, 61 frames, plus record 


“The use of friendliness as an aid to 
selling. Points out the five friendly cour 
tesies that boost sales welcoming — the 
customer, making him comfortable men 


smiling, showing re 


the 


tally and physically, 


spect and appreciation for customer's 


business.” 


Distributor 


See | above (rent $1) 
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Helpfulness (Behind the Counter Series) 
Sound filmstrip, 63 frames, plus record 
“The importance of helpfulness as an 

aid to selling. Describes five points of help- 

fulness that boost sales — meeting the cus- 
tomer’s needs, trading up merchandise, us- 
ing suggestion selling, advising before the 
customer is ready to buy, and giving service 
after the sale.” 

Distributor : 


See 1 above (rent $1) 


7 Sincerity (Behind the Counter Series) 


/ 
Sound filmstrip, 54 frames, plus record 
“ The value of sincerity as an aid to sell- 
ing. Presents four points in being sincere 
putting the satisfaction of the customer 
first, being thorough in the sales talk, being 
accurate in the sales talk, and keeping 
promises.” 
Distributor : 
See 1 above (rent $1) 
8 How People Buy 
Silent filmstrip, 46 frames 
“Lists and explains five buying decisions 
that a person makes before he buys any- 
thing. How the salesman can increase his 
sales by discovering which decisions the cus- 
tomer has not made and by helping him to 
make them.” 
Distributor : 
See 1 above (rent 50c) 
9 Frailey Letter Clinic 


6 sound filmstrips, plus records, (15 min. 
each) Dartnell 

Discussion of the fundamentals of good 
business letters, one fundamental being pre- 
sented in each filmstrip. Titles and descrip- 
tions follow. 

1 Relax —Be Natural—Just Talk, 133 
Frames 

Importance of writing good letters that 
are friendly, natural and that reveal the 
personality of the writer. Examples of 
both good and bad letters shown and ex- 
plained. 

2 Shave Off the Whiskers, 125 frames 

Necessity of using modern, natural, sim 
ple and friendly language. Inadequacy of 
using stilted, old-fashioned phrases. Place 
of sincerity and brevity in good business 
letters. 
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3 Don’t Be a Goozler, 117 frames 


Discusses “ goozling ” as the use of windy 
sentences, redundancy, use of flowery words 
etc. Value of short simple words. Mis 
understandings resulting from “ goozling.’ 
Examples given. 

4 Think Before You Write, 120 frames 

Explains how to make business letters di 
a better job. The five steps in planning a 
letter: know your purpose in writing; know 
the facts; find the arguments that will ap 
peal most to the reader; visualize the reader 
and talk directly to him. 

5 The Star —the Chain — and the Hook 
104 frames 

Presents a formula for writing good let 
ters: “Star ’’—good beginning. “ Chain’ 

building desire and holding attention 
“ Hook ” — getting action from the reader 

6 Things the Master Knows, 123 frames 

Summarizes content of preceding film 
strips. Introduces idea of collecting and 
studying best business letters received. Es 
sentials of good business letters: not too 
many sales points at one time, emphasis 
upon points of difference, beware of gen 
eralities, don’t conceal the facts, nevei 
humiliate or belittle, have confidence in your 
letter. 

Distributor : 


See 1 above (rent $1 for each filmstrip) 


Film Directory 

A 1949 directory of 16-millimeter film 
libraries serving schools, colleges and 
community organizations throughout the 
United States has been issued by the 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. The directory lists by states 
and cities, 897 libraries or distributors 
that rent or loan educational films. 

Copies of the new directory, Office of 
Education Bulletin 1949, No. 10, are 
available only from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 15 cents. 
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Schools Aid Audio-Visual P rogram 


According to an announcement from 
the Department of Secondary Teachers of 
Association, a net 


National Education 


work of 500 audio-visual demonstration 
centers in schools and colleges across the 
country began to function during Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Week, 


(October 24th—29th. 


Education 


These centers will evaluate new meth- 
ods, materials and equipment as well as 
demonstrate new teaching procedures, 
for the future improvement of the utiliza- 
tion of audio-visual aids to instruction. 
This project is an outgrowth of an ex- 
periment during the past year with a 
throughout the 


group of pilot schools 


country. 
New York State 


participate in demonstration centers dur- 


schools which will 


Cornell Films 


Cornell Films, a new branch of Cornell 
University’s radio-television interests, 
will undertake the production of sound 
motion pictures for use in education, in- 
dustry and television. The new operation 
will enlist the production skills of present 
university and radio station personnel. 

While the products of Cornell Films 
will be useful and available to educational 
institutions of all kinds, anywhere in the 
country, as well as to progressive indus- 
try, a great demand is expected from the 
television industry. 

Several experimental films, from one- 
minute “ quickies”’ to full-length docu- 
mentaries and serials, are in the planning 


stage. 


October 1949 


ing the current school year include: Ken 
sington High School and St Stanislaus 
School, Buffalo ; 
School ; Hamburg High School ; Hancock 


Cato-Meridian Central 
Central School; Lancaster High School : 
Mamaroneck High School; Medina High 
School; Morris High School and Creston 
Junior High School, Bronx; Midwood 
High School and Prospect Heights High 
School, Brooklyn; Joan of Are Junior 
High School and Julia Richman High 
School, New York City; State Industrial 
Teacher-Training New York 
City; St James Lutheran Church School, 
Park, New York City; Nunda 
School; Orchard Park Central 
School; Charlotte High School, Roch- 
ester; Suffern High School; Valhalla 
Junior High School; Waterville Central 
School; Wellsville Central School. 


Center, 


()zone 
Central 


School Names Changed 

The Board of Regents approved change 
of names for the following schools at its 
meeting on September 16th: 

soonville High 
Central School 

Chautauqua 


School to Boonville 


High School to Chau- 
tauqua Central School 
Harrisville High School to Harrisville 
Central School 
Remsen High School to Remsen Cen- 
tral School 
Rushford High 
Central School 
Schroon Lake High School to Schroon 


School to Rushford 


Lake Central School 
Wayland High School to 
Central School 


Wayland 
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Regents Make Appointments 


The following appointments to state 
boards and councils were made by the 
Board of Regents at its meeting on Sep- 
tember 16th: 

Warren A. Ranney of Ithaca was re- 
appointed to the Agricultural Education 
Council for a term of five years begin- 
ning October 1, 1949. 

Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo, Frederic Ernst, as- 
sociate superintendent of schools, New 
York City, and James M. Spinning, su 
perintendent of schools, Rochester, were 
reappointed to the State Examination 
Board, each for a term of five years be- 
ginning January 1, 1949. 

Fred B. Painter, superintendent of 
schools at Gloversville, was appointed to 
the School Buildings and Grounds Coun- 
cil for a term of five years beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1949. He succeeds Franklyn 5. 
Barry of Sidney. 

Five advisory members were added to 
the Secondary Education Council. They 
are Dr Evan R. Collins, president of 
State College for Teachers at Albany; 


Dr Will French of Teachers College, 
Columbia University ; Philip Schweickard 
of Snyder, principal of Amherst Central 
School; William A. Hamm, assistant 
superintendent of schools, New York 
City; and William A. Kelly, Fordham 
University. 

Mrs Amy B. Crist, of Montgomery, 
superintendent of schools for the first 
supervisory district of Orange county, 
was reappointed to the Elementary Edu- 
cation Council for a term of five years 
from October 1, 1949. 

Dr Lawrence J. Dunn of Brooklyn was 
appointed to the Board of Dental Exam- 
iners for a term of three years beginning 
August 1, 1949. 

Dr Albert Graff of Glen Cove was ap 
pointed to the Board of Podiatry Exam- 
iners for a term of five years beginning 
August 1, 1949. He will succeed Michael 
J. Petti of New York City. 

The Regents appointed Andrew B. 
Davison of Loudonville to the State 
Teachers Retirement Board to succeed 
the late William L. Gillespie of Albany. 


Former Regent Ryan Dies 


Dr George J. Ryan, Regent of The 
University of the State of New York, 
1937-41, and president of the New York 
City Board of Education for 14 years 
until his retirement in 1936, died at 
Flushing on October 4th. 
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Doctor Ryan received many honors 
as an educator. He held honorary de- 
grees from Fordham University, St 
Francis College and the University of 
Bologna, Italy, and decorations from sev- 


eral foreign governments. 
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Establishment of a “ Hall of Fame of 
the 
Hambletonian 


Goshen, home of 


tamous 


the Trotter” at 
the 
race is run annually, is one of the pur- 


track where 
poses of the Trotting Horse Museum, 
Inc., chartered by the State Board of 
Regents at its meeting on September 
16th. 
ords and objects of historic interest about 


A public museum displaying rec- 


trotting horses somewhat similar to the 
Baseball Hall of Fame at Cooperstown 
is planned. 

The new corporation proposes to col- 
lect, classify and preserve records and 
relics of interest for display in a museum 
open to the public, and to assist in im- 
proving and further developing the 
Standard-bred horses. 

The Schenectady Museum Association 


at Schenectady was granted an absolute 


¥ rotting Horse Museum Chartered 


charter to replace the provisional charter 
which it has held since April 1937. This 
is a museum of art, science, history and 
industry which cooperates with the pub- 
lic schools of Schenectady county, Union 
College and the Schenectady Historical 
Society to serve the community. 

The 


and the Jewish 


sialik Hebrew School, Brooklyn, 
National School 


Kinneret, Brooklyn, received provisional 


Day 
charters to run for five years. These are 


elementary and _ preschool institutions 
where general studies are correlated with 
instruction in Hebrew religion and cul- 
ture. 

The the Packard School, 


New York City, was amended to author- 


charter of 


ize a change of name to Packard Junior 
College. The school received its provi- 


sional charter in February 1949. 


Long Island Institute Receives Gift 


The William Robertson Coe Planting 
Fields and Arboretum to be used by the 
Long Island Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Farmingdale were accepted 
by the Board of Regents at its meeting 
on September 16th. This property is the 
gift of William Robertson Coe, who de- 
veloped an estate in the town of Oyster 
Bay and established an arboretum con 
taining horticultural features of interna 
tional renown. Mr Coe has given this 
property to the State of New York, re 


serving a life estate. The action by the 


Regents follows: 


October 1949 


Resolved, That the Board of Regents 
of The University of the State of New 
York acknowledge this generous gift with 
expressions of appreciation and gratitude 
Be it further 

Resolved, That the Board of Regents 
the conviction that, increasingly 
through the years, the students of the 
Long Island Agricultural and Technical 
Institute will be materially aided through 
the opportunities provided by the William 
Robertson Coe Planting Fields and Ar- 
boretum, and that through it will come 
inspiration and experience that will assist 
them in completing their courses in agri 
culture and horticulture, and that the pub 
lic will enjoy visiting the grounds 


is ot 
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Dr Ralph LD). Fleming Dies 


Dr Ralph D. Fleming, research assist- 
ant in vocational, industrial and technical 
education since 1932 and a member of the 


staff of the Education Department since 





in Albany on Sep- 


‘Doctor Fleming was motivated by a 
strong devotion to youth and to his fellow 
said George E. Hutcherson, Chiet 

‘ the Bureau of Guidance where Doctor 
sr had worked in recent years. 
rked unstintingly at the task of 
athering, analyzing and disseminating 


‘ational and occupational information 


so vitally needed. Few individuals pos 
sessed the loyalty, friendliness and charm 
that were his.” 

Before coming to the Department 
Doctor Fleming was for several years as- 
sociate editor with the Alexander Hamil 
ton Institute. He worked on_ school 
surveys for Cleveland, Ohio; Richmond, 
Indiana; and the New York City Voca- 
tional School. 

He was graduated from Leland Stan 
ford University and held master’s and 
doctor's degrees from the University of 


Pennsylvania 


James W. Hatch Honored 
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tional chorus, Doctor Hatch has written 
several pageants for use with F. F. A 
groups. One of these, “ How Bright The 
Sun,” is based on the Future Farmer 
I-mblem and was presented by members 
of the New York Association of F. F. A 
at the national convention in 1947. <A 
second pageant based on the Future 
Farmer Creed was presented by the New 
York delegation at this year’s convention 

Other New York State recipients of 
the Honorary American Farmer Degree 
in former years are: Dr A. K. Getman, 

istant Commissioner for Vocational 
Ieducation; W | Weaver, associate 
upervisor of agricultural education ; and 
Dean W. I. Myers, New York State Col 


leye of Agriculture, Cornell University 
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Mrs Cora M. Wilder, of the Division 
f Health and Physical Education, was 
promoted October Ist to associate educa- 
tion supervisor (school nursing). She 
had previously been senior supervisor in 
that field. 

Mts Josephine L. McFarland was ap- 
supervisor 
(school nursing) on October Ist. Mrs 
McFarland had held the provisional ap 


pointed senior education 


pointment in that position since Septem- 
her 1948. 

Alfred T. Houghton was appointed as- 
sociate education supervisor (secondary 


education) on September 16, 1949. Mr 
Hloughton had been on provisional ap- 
pointment with the Bureau of Adult 
:ducation since April 1948. 

John H. Flandreau was appointed as- 
sistant archivist in the Office of the State 
Historian on September Ist. Mr Flan 
dreau has been connected with the De 
partment since November 1947. 

5 


Changes Made in Department Stalt 


appointed 


\W. 


supervisor of public records in the Office 


Howard Crocker was 
of the State Historian on September Ist 
Mr 


archivist. 


Crocker was previously assistant 


Roger H. Stonehouse, artist-designer 
with the Department since 1917, retired 
September Ist. 

Hobart H 


September Ist as senior education super 


Conover was appointed 


visor (business education). Mr Conover 
resigned as vice principal of the Weeds 
port Central School to join the staff of 
the Department. 

Hunting Sherrill was appointed Octo 
Edu 


supery IsorT 


ber Ist to the Bureau of Business 
education 


Mr 


signed as head of the business and eco 


cation as senior 


(business education ). Sherrill re 


nomics department at Hartwick College 


to join the staff of the Department. He 


Poster Contest Announced 


Latham Foundation for the [ro 


The 


motion of Humane Education has an 


nounced that the closing date for its 25th 


annual contest will be March 1, 


1950. 


poster 


The contest is designed “to meulcate 


the higher principles of —Humaneness 
upon which the peace and happiness ot 
the world depend to promote the 


character building of the child by an un 


derstanding of universal kinship; to foster 


a deeper understanding of and sympathy 


October 





1949 


was formerly assistant to the dean at 
Sampson College 

* 
with man’s relations the animals 


who can not speak tor themselves.” 
High school pupils are particularly im 
vited to participate although the contest 


is also open to elementary grades as well 


as to art schools and colleges \wards 
include 22) scholarships tor summer ot 
winter courses mart schools as well as 


cash prizes 


Full information may be obtamed trom 


the art director of the Latham Founda 


tion, Box 1322, Stantord, Calit 
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Thousands of Laymen Serve Schools 


A recent count of the number of trus- 


New Yu rk 


Jureau of 


tees and board members of 
State school districts by the 
Statistical Services shows that the schools 
of the State are served by more than 9000 
elected public servants. Of the 9506 
members, 4659 serve the common schools. 
By law a common school may have one or 
three trustees. By far the larger num- 
ber (3258) have one trustee, while 467 
have three trustees. 

In the city school districts the pre- 
dominant number of board members is 
nine followed by boards with five mem- 
bers. Two cities, Albany and Cohoes, 
have only three members. Among the 
villages the prevailing size of board is 
five, 49 having this number. Twenty- 


five villages have boards of seven mem- 


* 


a 


bers. One village, Malone, has a ten- 


member board. 


The original central school law re- 
quired such districts to have a_five- 
member board, but recent legislation 


amends the statute to provide for a larger 
board where desired. Although by far 
the larger proportion of central districts 
still have a five-member board, 31 now 
have boards of seven members and 13 


have boards of nine members. 


Union free school districts (exclusive 
of villages) generally have a five-member 
board but there is a generous proportion 
with three, four, six, seven and nine mem- 


bers on these boards. 


Outside of common school districts the 


five-member board is most prevalent. 


* 


History Teaching Outline Published 


\ Teaching Outline for the Study of 
New York State History and Constitu- 
tion, a bulletin prepared by the Bureau 
of Curriculum Development for Second- 
ary Education, has recently been dis 
tributed throughout the State 

It is designed to meet the 1949 legisla 
tive requirement that instruction in his 
tory of the State of New York be given 
bevond the eighth grade and that instruc 
tion in the constitutions of the United 
States and of the State of New York and 
Independence be 


in the Declaration of 


given in grade & or higher 
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In a foreword to the new _ bulletin, 
emphasis is made that the teaching of 
these outlines is not intended to take the 
place of the very substantial teaching of 
New York State history that has been 
done for years in grade 7 and in the 
elementary schools. Because of these 
ample foundations, the material outlined 
in the new bulletin has been arranged to 
he handled with secondary school classes 


The 


outline 


in a period of three to five weeks. 


committee which prepared the 


recommends that this new material be 


taught as a part of the two-year Ameri 


can history course or as a separate unit 
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The Severne Hall, 
named in honor of the elderly and blind 
chairman of the Board of Visitors of the 
State School Blind at 
was laid by Governor Dewey October 
7th. The Dr Algo D. 


Henderson, Commissioner of 


cornerstone for 


for the Batavia, 


Governor and 
Associate 
Education, gave brief addresses, as did 
Frank W. Severne, who is also the old- 
est living graduate of the School for the 
Blind. 
paper in Watkins Glen, has been a mem- 


Mr Severne, publisher of a news- 


ber of the Board of Visitors for nearly 
half a century. Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
\ssistant Commissioner for Adult Edu- 
cation and Special Services, who has gen- 
eral supervision of the school, also’ repre- 
sented the Department at the program. 

The exercises were held in the partly 
completed auditorium of Severne Hall, 
which is to be primarily a classroom 
building. It will replace an aged struc- 
ture, in use at the school when Mr Sev- 
erne was a pupil there more than 70 years 
ago. 

Another the was 
Bertram P. Tallamy, Commissioner of 


Public Works. 


A large audience attended the exer- 


guest at program 


cises. Superintendent Eber L. Palmer of 
the State School described the contents 
of the After the 


in the auditorium Governor Dewey went 


cornerstone. program 
to a temporary platform outside the main 
entrance of the building where he offi 
cially laid the cornerstone. Before this, 
the Governor had praised highly the sing 
ing of the a cappella mixed choir of stu 
dents from the secondary department of 
the school. 

The Governor pointed out that the new 


building was the first postwar institu 


tional building project to be advanced by 
the State of 


New York. He described 


October 1949 





Governor Attends Batavia Ceremony 


the increase in the construction 


costs over the 1944—45 estimates and the 


huge 


subsequent procedures used to reduce the 
cost approximately a half million dollars 
without sacrificing educational utility. 

Stating that education today includes 
‘much more than training the mind,” 
Doctor Henderson showed the relation 
ship of the special type of instruction 
given at Batavia to educational trends 
valid for general elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

Doctor Henderson applauded Gover 
nor Dewey, who, he said, “ deserves 
special credit for his foresight in giving 
unusual sponsorship to this project.” 
The State’s great postwar building pro 
gram is off to “ an auspicious beginning,” 
he said. 

To the children and young people who 
are students at the State School for the 
Blind, Doctor Henderson told of the life 
and work of a blind professor who was a 
member of the faculty when Doctor Hen 
derson was president of Antioch College, 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio. A man who 
had acquired this professor's philosophy 


of living “ can't be defeated,” he said. 
+ ° 


Foreign Student 


The first foreign student at Batavia 
School for the Blind is Meir Paeli of 
Israeli. Mr Palei lost his sight while 


fighting with the Jewish troops in Jaffa 
last spring. “| came to America to get 
the 


mained to get the best in education,” he 


best in medical treatment and re 
said as he registered. An expert diamond 
cutter before the war, he will study the 
art of piano tuning, a skill that is in de 


mand in his home country 
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John W. Dodd, superintendent of 
schools at Freeport, was elected president 
of the Council of School Superintendents 
at the 67th annual conference of that or- 
ganization held at Saranac Inn, Septem- 
ber 26th and 27th. He succeeds Harry 
5 Linton, superintendent of schools, 
Schenectady : 

Other officers for the current year in- 
clude William J. Small of Niagara Falls 
Ackley of 


Johnstown as secretary and treasurer. 


as vice president and Erle L. 


Among the resolutions adopted by the 
council at the annual meeting were the 
following : 


Indorsing the state program for read- 
justment of high school education 


Urging the Legislature to give immedi- 
ate attention to the problem of the provi- 
sion of adequate school buildings in view 
of the financial inability of some school 
districts to maintain adequate school 
facilities 

Indorsing the principle in section 12a 
of the Civil Service Act (loyalty pledge ) 
and section 3022 of the Education Law 
(elimination of subversives on school 
staffs), with the constitutional rights of 
school personnel protected and the free- 
dom ‘to teach facts about other forms 
of government, social institutions and 
economic developments ” continued 


Re-emphasizing the belief that school 
boards should be fiscally independent and 
have fiscal responsibility commensurate 
with their statutory educational responsi 
bility 

Favoring the passage of the tax limita 
tion amendment to the New York State 
Constitution 


itis’ 


amendment to the tenure law to include 


Sponsoring a change of regulations and 


the seventh and eighth grades in second 
ary school certification and permission 
Or any teacher to teach without loss of 
tenure rights at any grade level or in any 
subject matter field for which he 1s 
certified 
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Council Elects John W. Dodd 


Renewing efforts to encourage capa 


ble young people to enter the teaching 


profession 
Indorsing the recent report of the Edu 
cational Policies Commission 


The council adopted a resolution au 
thorizing the appointment of a committe: 
to study the legal interpretations on the 
validity of the contract between a boar: 
of education and a superintendent 

Resolutions were also adopted express 
ing appreciation for the efforts of As 
semblyman Wheeler Milmoe on behalf oi 
legislation in the interests of education 
and for State Comptroller Frank ( 
Moore's efforts in studying the matte1 
of financial independence for boards oi 
education and formulating the amend 
ment to be voted on at the November 
1949 election. 

Commissioner of Education Fraficis 1 
Spaulding addressed the meeting on sev 
eral pressing specific needs of the educa 
tional program of the State. 

\ testimonial dinner was given it 
honor of Dr Arvie Eldred, executive sec 
retary of the New York State Teachers 
Association and a former president of 


the council. 


* * 


Goes to Japan 


Frank R. Wassung, superintendent oi 
schools in Garden City, has been granted 
a four months’ leave of absence to accept 
an invitation to participate in the pro 
gram of the Institute of [Educational 
leadership sponsored by General Mac 


\rthur’s headquarters i 


Japan. Mr 
Wassung will be in Japan until January 
1950. His work in that country will be 
with the newly constituted boards of edu 


cation and superintendents of schools. 
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Curriculum Committee Meets 


The committee appointed by the Board 
of Regents in July to develop curriculum 
materials for classes for mentally retarded 
children met in Albany on September 
23d. 

The relation of this work to other 
phases of the education of atypical chil- 
dren was discussed with the committee by 
Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Adult 


Special Services, as well as problems of 


Dr Edwin R. 
(commissioner for Education and 
recruitment of teachers and their training 
and the need for legislation in this field 
He pointed out that under present legis- 
lation state aid has not kept pace with 
increased costs and that present statutes 
do not sufficiently mandate schooling op- 
portunities in school districts with fewer 
than ten children. 

\Vorking with the committee as a cur 
will be 


program is developed 


Endres, Chief of the 


ricular 
Joseph J. Bureau 
for Handicapped Children; Helen Hay 
Heyl and Dr Frederick H. Bair, Chiefs 
respectively of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Development in the Divisions of Elemen 
tary and Secondary Education. 


« « 


New | ype Conference 

A new type of conference, designed 
primarily for principals and supervisors 
in elementary education on Long Island, 
will be held at the Long Island Agricul 
tural and Technical Institute at Farming 
dale on November 2d. There will be op 
portunity for small group and individual 
staff members of the 


conferences with 


Division of Elementary [Education on 
such problems as general administration 
of elementary schools, problems of the 
curriculum, problems relating to supervi 
sion, child development and parent edu 


cation. 
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Historic Site Leaflets 
Visitors at several historic sites in the 
State 


leaflets detailing the events that made the 


may obtain attractive pictorial 
sites shrines of historic importance. Each 
leaflet contains also an outline map of the 
State the the 


sites indicated and briefly described. 


with location of historic 


leaflets available on Fort 


Crailo, Philipse Manor, Senate 


These are 
House, 
Washington’s Headquarters, Schuyler 
Mansion, the Herkimer Home, Oriskany 
Battlefield, 


landing on the Mohawk river. 


Fort Stanwix and Lower 


+ * 


School Sa vings 


New 


vared at the suggestion of 
55 


peacetime stamp albums, pre 
teachers and 
volunteers who wish to use the albums to 
replace those carrying wartime motifs, 
have been issued by the United States 
Savings Bond Division of the Treasury 
Department. 

Van Kleeck, 
Adult 
Special Services, who is chairman of the 


New York State School Savings Commit 
Ss 


Dr Edwin R. Assistant 


Commissioner for Education and 


tee for the Treasury Department, said 
that the initial printing of the new al 
bums has been small and therefore stock 
is not being distributed to post offices. 
Schools wanting the new albums should 
write to the State Savings Bonds Office, 
253 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Van 


schools use the new albums to help in 


Doctor Kleeck that 


suggested 


promoting and inaugurating new pro 


grams, to stimulate renewed interest in 


existing programs, as an incentive to in 


spire students to complete their old 


albums in order new ones, as a 


to get i 
means of getting good state and local 


wublicity on the School Savings Program 
, ny be) 
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Building plans recently approved by 
the Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds of the Department include the 
following : 

Stratford, addition, $65,000 

Valhalla, addition of four classrooms, build- 
ing, $60,000 

Pleasantville, cafeteria and kitchen addition, 
$99,000 

Williamson, kindergarten, classroom and 
cafeteria addition, $280,500 

Youngsville, gymnasium-auditorium  exten- 
sion, $75,000 

Granville, school bus garage, $44,604 

East Hempstead, alterations and additions to 
California Avenue School, $350,000 

Medina, shop addition to high school, $20,000 

District 8, Rotterdam, Schenectady county, 
addition and alteration to John Bigsbee School, 
$250,000 

South Huntington, conversion of church hall 
for elementary school use, $12,850 

Mohawk, addition, $984,000 

Glenwood Landing, alterations and addition, 
$800,000 

Ithaca, new elementary school, $428,650 

Falconer, bus garage, storage and _ shop, 
$60,000 

Hamilton, bus garage and temporary school 
building, $125,000 


Building Plans Approved 


Millers Place, addition to elementary school 
$96,200 

Baldwin, conversion of space for use a 
classroom, $10,500 

Laurelton, addition to elementary school 
$285,000 

North Granville, remodeling school building 
$10,000 

Camden, additions and alterations, $392,246 

Harpursville, addition, $130,000 

Moravia, new junior-senior high school 
$1,065,000 

Lackawanna, alterations and additions t 
Wilson Elementary School, $154,100 

Prattsburg, alterations to home used as 
kindergarten, $10,000 

Liberty, temporary classrooms, $30,000 

Constableville, school bus garage, $15,000 

Romulus, additions and alterations, $175,000 

Skaneateles, two-classroom addition, $18,924 

New Hyde Park, new Manor Oaks Elemen 
tary School, $1,200,000 

Plainedge, new elementary school, $300,000 

Arcade, two-classroom addition to central 
school, $25,000 

Little Valley, temporary classrooms, $38,550 

Rhinebeck, two temporary classroom addition, 
$30,000 

District 11, Florida, Montgomery county, 
addition to elementary school, $109,644 

Maine, school bus garage and shop, $45,800 

Grand Island, addition to Charlotte Sidway 
Elementary and Junior High School, $355,000 


News Reel Tells Plight of Schools 


“The Fight for Better Schools” is a 
new March of Time motion picture re- 
cently released for general theatrical dis- 
tribution throughout the United States 
until approximately April 1, 1950. After 
that time it will be available in 16-milli- 
meter prints through the March of Time 
Forum edition for nontheatrical show- 
ings, according to information from the 
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National Education Association. “ All 
adult citizens in America should see this 
film which clearly indicates their respon 
sibility for local school systems,” said 
Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of 
* Better 
schools are sure to follow every step 


National Education Association. 


taken to stimulate and strengthen the 
interest of citizens.” 
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Scheel and Public Libraries 





The Nub of Public Relations 


Every Staff Member Can Help To Win 
Friends for the Library 


F YOU KEEP ASKING YOURSELF, “ Am | 
| making friends by what I am doing?” 
you will always know whether your per- 
The test 
is exactly the same if you represent a 
rather 


sonal relations are good or bad. 


group of people than yourself 


alone. 
Making friends for your organization 


is good public relations; not making 
them is negative public relations. It 
makes no difference whether you repre- 
sent the world’s largest automobile maker 
or a two-man bookshop, a vast university 
little Every or- 


ganized group needs friends in the same 


or a red schoolhouse. 


way that its individual members do. 


If we would always bear in mind this 


central truth we would seldom stumble 


in our public relations. The unincorpo- 
rated firm of Courtesy & Kindness has 
paid more extra dividends through the 
years than all the blue chips listed on the 
stock exchange. 

Sut let’s be sure of another thing: pub- 
lic relations, to be really effective, must 
he positive and dynamic. The slogan 
must be not merely Service with a Smile, 
but Service That Brings a Smile. Let's 
take an example. 

Through scores of years, football was 
played solely for the benefit of the stu- 
the 


Nothing was done to attract the general 


dents of participating schools. 


public. Players were unidentifiable ex 
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THOMAS GILBERT BROWN 
Editor, Brooklyn Public Library 


cept by those who knew them personally 
and not even then when helmets and 
blood, 


To make it even 


nose-guards, plus mud = and 
blanketed their features. 
harder for the spectators to take a per- 
the it featured 


mass play, with each 


sonal interest in game, 
scrimmage ending 
in a pyramid of 22 tingling bodies and 
88 tangled arms and legs. Injuries were 
the expected outcome. 

Was this making friends for the game 
or for the schools concerned? Decidedly 
it wasn’t. Some progressive spirits in 
the college world came to realize this 
and determined to do something about it. 
The forward pass was originated, ending 
the bone-crushing tactics and opening up 
the game so that it became a succession 
of thrills for the spectator. Then, so the 


people might know instantly who was 
giving them the thrills, the players were 
numbered and identified on scorecards. 
Finally, the stands themselves were made 
more comfortable. 


It was these changes that drew the 
general public to football, that built the 
great stadiums and created the enor 
mously successful professional game. Just 
a matter of making friends out of former 


grouches and critics. 
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Music in the Friendly 





Friendship is a compound of qualities ; 
respect is one of them. Here is a very 
small matter —as in an acorn. A care 
less visitor in a library, or a theater, or 
a school, discards a piece of paper or a 
cigaret butt. Allowed to lie on the floor, 
it serves as a magnet. Successive visitors, 
thinking “ These people don’t care how 
their place looks,” add their tithes to the 
untidiness. As a result, some respect for 
the establishment goes, some friends are 
lost. An alert public relations policy 
would try to persuade the public, by 
means of signs and word of mouth, 
against such defacement and would see 
that carelessness was remedied before 
damage to prestige was done. In such 
an effort there should be cooperation by 
every member of the organization. 


This is a point too many persons over 


look. Once an organization has set up 
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Atmosphere of the Brookiyn Public Library 








a public relations office, employes or 


members are inclined to shuck off com 
pletely their individual responsibilities 
‘Let P. R. do it,” they say, not realizing 


that the job can't be done without the 


help of everyone concerned. Every 
member of an organized group is a public 
relations assistant in his own right and 
responsibility. Everything he does re 
flects, for good or bad, on the organiza 
tion of which he is a part. Public rela 
tions begins at the window of the bank, 
the ticket office of the railroad, the 
counter of the store, the desk of the school 
or library wherever the individual rep 
resentative of a group establishes rela 
tions with the public. Publicity in itsell 
is merely the outer husk of public rela 
tions; the core is the bright and unremit- 
ting resolve to win new friends for one’s 


organization, and never lose old ones. 
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The Middle Atlantic States Regional 
Library Conference of the American L1i- 
brary Association was held October 3d- 
6th in Atlantic City. 

The first general session was devoted 
to the general findings of the Public Li- 
brary Inquiry. The second general ses- 
sion examined the place of libraries in the 


A third 


general session was an open meeting of 


whole communications picture. 


the Council of the American Library As- 
sociation. 
The general session of the Association 


° 
Children’s Book Week 
Children’s Book Week for 1949 will 
be celebrated November 13th to 19th 


The slogan, ** Make Friends with Books,” 
has been chosen and a full color poster 
has been designed by Elizabeth Tyler 
\V olcott. 
be obtained from Children’s Book Coun 
cil, 62 West 45th street, New York 19, 
N. Y. 

Focal point of Children’s Book Week 
in the New York City area will be the 


Information and materials may 


third annual edition of the New York 
Times soys’ and Girls’ Book Fair, in 
cooperation with the Children’s Book 
Council and the American Museum of 


Natural History. The fair will take place 
I8th to 21st at 


Central 


the museum, 
West 


will be on 


November 


77th street and Park 


Thousands of colorful books 
display for those from preschool through 


teen age, with music, dancing, puppets 


and dramatic presentations of favorite 
books Children of all 


ages are invited to attend, as are their 


s 


and characters. 


teachers, parents and librarians. 
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Area Librarians Confer 


of College and Research Libraries was 
concerned with the optimum size for col- 
lege and university libraries. 

The 
Librarians and the A. L. A. 


Association of School 
Film Office 


American 


sponsored a series of meetings on the 


utilization of films. In addition, there 
were showings of films which contribute 
to the the The 


Function of Libraries in Society. 


theme of conference : 
A special feature of the conference was 


the combined book exhibit by many of 


the leading publishers. 


Survey Regional Library 


To determine the effect of regional li- 


brary service upon the citizens of the 
\Watertown region, an extensive survey of 
community reactions was made this sum 
mer. It is planned to make another 
similar survey after two years in order to 
note to what extent the experimental 
program in regional library service has 
made people library-conscious and to what 
extent people read more when more books 
are available 

This survey is one phase of the study 
to evaluate the regional organization of 
library service now being tried experi 
mentally in the Watertown area 

Dr Warren W. Coxe, Director of the 
Division of Research, is supervising the 


evaluation study. Dr Herman Beyle, 
Maxwell School of Citizenship, Syracuse 
University, will plan and conduct the 
survey of community reactions 

\ tour of the Regional Library Service 
Center at Watertown was arranged on 
October 15th for librarians, trustees and 


Friends of the Library groups 
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Conservation of National Resources 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS COMPILED BY LAURA E 


VROOMAN, LIBRARIAN OF THE GLENS FALLS JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Large was our bounty; 
natural resources and the schools; 1948 
yearbook. N. E. A. 1948. $2.50 


Baer, M. E. 


conservation. Rinehart. 1939. $2 


Pandora’s box; the story of 


Barrows, H. K. Floods, their hydrology 
and control. McGraw-Hill. 1948. $6.50 


Beaumont, A. B. Garden soils, their use 
and conservation. Judd. 1948. $3.50 


Bennett, H. H. Elements of soil conserva- 
tion McGraw-Hill. 1947. $3.20 


—— & Pryor, W. C. This land we de- 
? 


fend. Longmans. 1942. $ 


Borth, Christy. Modern chemists and their 

work; new enl. ed. Blue Ribbon. 1943. $1 

Formerly published under title Pioneers of 
plenty. 


Bowles, Chester. Tomorrow without fear. 
Simon & Schuster. 1946. $2.50; pa. $1 


Bruere, M. S. B. Your forests. Lippincott. 
1945. $2.50 


Butler, O. M. 
picture and in story; rev. ed. American 
Forestry Ass’n. 1941. $2.50 


American conservation in 


Chase, Stuart. For this we fought; guide 
lines to America’s future as reported to 
the Twentieth Century Fund. Twentieth 
Century Fund. 1946. $1 


Goals for America; a budget of our 
needs and resources. Twentieth Century 
Fund. 1942. $1 
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Rich land, poor land. Harper. 193¢ 


th 
w 


Tragedy of waste. Macmillan. 1925 
$1.90 


Cheyney, E. G. & Schantz-Hansen, Thorvald. 


This is our land; the story of conservation 
in the United States; rev. ed. Webb. 1946 
$3.50; text ed. $2.80 


Corbett, J. F. & Colvin, Minna. Modern 
economics; rey. ed. Macmillan. 1948 


$3.40 


Coyle, D. C. Land of hope, the way of life 
in the Tennessee valley. Row. 1941. 9%6c 


Curtis, M. I. Conservation in America 
Lyons. 1947. school ed. $1.16 


Dewhurst, J. F. & others. America’s needs 
and resources. Twentieth Century Fund. 
1947. $5 

Estimates of needs in 1950 and 1960 of 
food, clothing, housing, etc. 


Duffus, R. L. Valley and its people; a por- 
trait of TVA. Knopf. 1944. $3.50 


Floherty, J. J. Flowing gold; the romance 
of oil. Lippincott. 1945. $2.50 


Flynn, H. E. & Perkins, F. E. Conservation 


of the nation’s resources. Macmillan 


1941. $2.72 


Gabrielson, I. N. Wildlife conservation 
Macmillan. 1941. $4 


Wildlife refuges. Macmillan. 1943. 


tf 
+ 
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Glover, Katherine. America begins again; 
the conquest of waste in our natural re- 
sources. McGraw-Hill. 1939. $3 


Land and wildlife. Oxford. 


Graham, E. H. 
1947. $4 
Ox- 


———— 


Natural principles of land use. 
ford. 1944. $3.50 


—_—_— 


Wildlife for 


conserva- 


& Van Dersal, W. R. 
America; the story of wildlife 
tion. Oxford. 1949. $2.50 

Conservation in 
Comstock Pub. 


Gustafson, A. F. & others. 
the United States; 3d ed. 
Co. 1949. $5 


Burning an empire; the 


Holbrook, S. H. 


story of American forest fires. Macmillan. 
1943. $3 
Tall timber. Macmillan. 1941. $2 


Man’s worldly goods; the 
Harper. 


Huberman, Leo. 
story of the wealth of 
1936. $2.75 


nations. 


tableland; the 
1947. $3 


Heaven's 
Farrar, Straus. 


Johnson, Vance. 
Dust Bowl story. 


Kellogg, C. E. The soils that support us. 
Macmillan. 1941. $3.50 
Lillard, R. G. The great forest. Knopf. 


1947. $5 


Behold our land. Houghton. 


Lord, R. R. 
1938. $3 


Minerals in world affairs. 
1943. $5.35; text ed. $4 


Lovering, T. S. 
Prentice-Hall. 


Lutz, H. L. & others. 
foundations of society; rev. ed. Row. 1949. 
$2.92 


Getting a living, the 


the 
No- 


from 


Van 


McMillen, Wheeler. New riches 

soil; the progress of chemurgy. 

strand. 1946. $3.50 

Mitchell, L. S. & others. My country ’tis 
of thee; the use and abuse of natural re- 
sources. Macmillan. 1940. $3.50 

New York Herald Tribune Forum on Cur- 
rent Problems. Our imperiled resources. 
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New York Herald Tribune. (230 W. 4lst 


st. New York 18, N. Y.) 1948. _ bds. 
$2.25 
Osborn, Fairfield. Our plundered planet. 


Little. 1948. $2.50 


Pack, C. L. & Gill, Tom. 


Forests and man- 


kind. Macmillan. 1929. $3.50 
Pinchot, Gifford. Breaking new grounds. 
Harcourt. 1947. $5 
Reed, W. M. America’s treasure. Har- 
court. 1939. $3.50 
Renner, G. T. Conservation of natural re- 


Wiley. 1942. $3.25 


sources. 


—— & Hartley, W. H. Conservation and 


citizenship. Heath. 1940. $2.60 


Sears, P. B. Deserts on the march; 2d rev. 
ed. Univ. of Oklahoma Press. 1947. 
$2.75 

Shippen, K. B. The great heritage. Viking 


1947. $3.50 


Trippensee, R. E. Wildlife management. 2v. 


(v. 1 Upland game and general prin- 
ciples. McGraw-Hill. 1948. $5) 
Van Dersal, W. R. American land. Oxford. 


1943. $3.75 

—— & Graham, E. H. 
story of soil conservation. 
$2 


Land renewed; the 


Oxford. 1946. 


Conservation of our natural 
1930. 


Van Hise, C. R. 
resources; rev. ed. 


5.50 


Macmillan. 


ths 


Wales, H. B. & Lathrop, H. O. 
tion of natural resources; rev. ed. 
Book. 1947. $2 


Conserva- 
Laurel 


Pamphlets 


Food and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations. Soil 
international study. Columbia Univ. Press. 


1948. 


conservation; an 
pa. $2 
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Glover, Katherine. America’s minerals. Row. 
1941. 40c 


forest; 


1941. 


Our American vesterday, 


today, tomorrow. Row. 40c 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
America’s resources for world leadership. 
The Board. 1947. 60c 
Federation. Nature's 
Follett. n.d. 80c; pa. 60c 


Wildlife 


the soil. 


National 
bank 
live together. 
(My land and 


Plants and animals 
Follett. n.d. 80c; pa. 60c 


your land conservation series) 


New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Department of Exten- 


Conserve our soil, 
forest and wildlife. 
sion Teaching and Information. 20c; free 
to residents of New York. (Bulletin J77) 
York, 
Department 


Control of soil erosion in New 
by A. F. 
of Extension 
August 1948. 
New York. 


Gustafson; rev. ed. 


Teaching and Information. 
10c; 


(Bulletin 


free to residents of 


E438) 
New Y« ork. 


ment of Extension Teaching and Informa- 


New York 


Land use in Depart- 


free to residents of 


E406) 


tion. 5c; 
(Bulletin 


New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Story 
New York. March 
rural school leaflet, 


of conservation in 
1946. Free (Cornell 
v. 39, no. 4) 


1947. 


school 


Wildfire, by E. L. Palmer. 


schools. (Cornell rural 


42, no. 2) 


Free to 
leaflet, v. 


New York 
Fifty years of conservation in New 
State, 1885-1935; by Gurth Whipple. 


Department. 1935. 25c 


State Conservation Department. 
York 
The 


Story of conservation in New York, 


especially for schools. The Department. 


1946. Free 

New York State Conservationist. Bimonthly 
year. Division of 
N. Y. State Conser- 
vation Department, Albany 7, N. Y. 


magazine. $1 a Con- 


servation Education, 
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Bureau. America’ 
(Population bul. v. 4 
no. 1) The Bureau. (1507 M st., Wash 
ington 5, D. C.) 1948. 

Discusses exploitation of American natura 
resources in relation to population problems 


Population Reference 


displaced persons. 


25c 


Rhyne, C. L. & Lory, E. E. Conservation 
of natural Merrill. 1944. 60« 
(Unit studies in American problems) 


resources. 


Natural their 


and 


resources; 


Stockton, F. T. 


relation to power Univ. of 


1947. pa. 


peace. 
Kan. Free 

Our Ameri- 
1946. 10c 


U. S. Agriculture Department. 
can land. Gov't Ptg Office. 


Peacetime adjustments in farming, 
prosperity conditions 
1945. 20c¢ (Misc. pub 


under 
Pte Office. 


no. 595) 


possibilities 


Gov't 


Forest 


U. S. 


sery ice. 


Department. 
in histe ry of 


Agriculture 
Highlights 
Gov't Ptg Office. 

(Item no. 8220) 


forest 
conservation. January, 
1948. Free 
watersheds. Gov't Ptg 
(AIS no. 67) 


Know 
1948. 


your 
Office. Free 

Some plain facts about the forests. 
Gov't Ptg Office. 1948. ( Misc 


no. 543) 


Free pub. 


U. S. Congress. House of Representatives. 
National Resources Planning Board. Na- 
report for 


1943. 


tional resources 


1943; in 3 parts. 


development 
Gov't Ptg Office. 
30c ea. (House document no. 128) 

U. S. National Resources Planning Board. 
conservation; the 
Gov't Ptg Office. 


story of our 


1943. 


Human 
wasted resources. 


20c 


resources, facts and 


1940. 10c 


national 
Gov't Ptg Office. 


Our 
problems. 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service. Forests 
S. Soil Conser- 
1936. 


and soil conservation. U 
vation Service, Washington, D. C. 


Free 


U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Public 
domain; conservation, great plains, national 
Price list 20 


resources planning board. 


Gov't Ptg Office. Free 
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